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ADVERTISEMENT. 



A KNOWLEDGE of thie Topographical peculiarities of a country which is the seat of war, is found 
to be of the utmost importance to a proper understanding of military history. For this purpose 
special Maps are indispensable, as such information will be sought for in vain in those of general 
Geography. 

This Atlas, intended to illustrate the most important period of modem history, consists of a 
series of Plans of Sieges and Battles, pointing out every circumstance of locality, affecting the 
operations detailed, and Maps of extensive portions of country, exhibiting at one view the whole 
range of a campaign, with the relative positions and political boundaries of Empires and States. In 
its construction, the valuable materials employed in the composition of the History have been made 
use of, and, through the kindness of the late lamented Lieutenant-General Sir John Macdonald, 
access was freely obtained to the Surveys and Plans deposited in the Quarter-Master-General's 
department of the Horse Guards. For the manner of its execution, the Author has much pleasure 
in referring to the following extract of a letter from Mr Alison : ^^ It is a source of great satisfac- 
tion to me that the Atlas to illustrate my History has been completed in so masterly a style. I 
have no hesitation in saying that your Maps and Military Plans are not only greatly superior to 
anything of the kind that has been published in Great Britain, but more perfect than any on a 
similar scale that have yet appeared on the Continent. I have repeatedly heard this opinion 
expressed by the very highest military authorities, on whose judgment I can place more reliance 
than on my own in such matters. I cannot conclude without congratulating you on the successful 
termination of your arduous labours, and myself on the acquisition to my historical narrative of so 

^ very valuable a work, without the study of which the military operations cannot be properly 

« understood." 

I Edinburgh, May 1850. 
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CONCISE VOCABULARY 



OP 



MILITARY AND MARINE TERMS. 



Abbatis is formed by hewing trees, and either planting them 

upright, or laying them on the ground with their branches 

outwards. When the trees are heavy, the branches pointed, 

and well interlaced, and the whole covered from artillery fire, 

it is an excellent mode of obstructing access to a post. 
Accoutrements. This term denotes the belts, pouches, &c., of 

a soldier. 
Adjutant of a regiment is the assistant and minister of 

the commandant in all the details of duty and discipline. 

Through him the commandant receives reports and issues 

orders. 
Adjutant-General is to an army what the adjutant is to a 

regiment. He may be called the commander-in-chiefs prime 

minister. 
Advanced-guard. A detachment of troops preceding the 

march of the main body. 
Aide-de-camp. An officer attached to a general, to carry 

orders, &c. 
Alarm-post. The place appointed for every detachment or 

regiment to assemble in case of a sudden alarm. 
Ammunition. The materiel for charging firearms of every kind. 
Angle, dead. Any angle of a fortification, the ground before 

which is unseen, and therefore undefended from the parapet. 
Appointments, military. The accoutrements of an officer. 
Approaches. A general name given to the trenches, &c., 

formed to cover the attack of a fortress. 



Appui, point d*. a term applied to any given point upon 
which a body of troops is formed. 

Armistice. A truce, or temporary suspension of hostilities. 

Arms, a stand of. A complete set for one soldier. 

Arsenal. A magazine for military stores. 

Artillery. The name in a large sense is applicable to all pro- 
jectile machines of war. It usually refers only to cannon, and 
in that sense is applied — 

1st. To guns and their equipment ; 

2d. To the troops serving them ; 

3d. To the science of their construction and use. 

Attack, false. A feigned or secondary movement in the 
arrangements for an assault, intended to divert the attention 
of the enemy from the real or principal attack. Such a 
movement has been sometimes converted into a real attack 
and succeeded, when the main assault to which it was intended 
to be subsidiary had failed. 

Banquette. A parapet high enough to cover a man's body is 
too high for him to fire over. A step or terrace is therefore 
constructed along the interior of the parapet for the musket- 
eers to stand on, and this is termed a banquette. 
Barbette. An earthen terrace raised within a parapet, so 
high as to enable guns to fire over the crest of the latter, and 
therefore with a freer range than when worked at an embra- 
sure. 
Barricade. An obstruction formed in streets, avenues, &c., so 
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as to block up access to an enemy. Tliej are generally 
formed of overturned waggons, carriages, large stones, breast- 
works, abbatis, &c. 
Bastion, in an extended sense, is any projection from the 
general outline of a fortress, from which the garrison is 
enabled to see, and defend by a flanking fire, the ground 
before the ramparts right and left. In the constructions of 
the Italian and French engineers, the bastion is a spacious 
quadrilateral tower, having one angle salient towards the 
country. This has been the leading feature in most systems 
of fortification for the last three hundred years. 
Base of operations. That line of frontier, of fortresses or 
strong country occupied by our troops, or of sea occupied by 
our fleets, from which our military operations advance, from 
which munitions are supplied, and on which a retreat may be 
made when needful. 
Baton. A short staff or truncheon borne by field-marshals as 

a symbol of their authority. 
Battalion. A body of infantry consisting in the British ser- 
vice of ten companies. " It may be considered as the unit of 
the modern tactical system — its characteristic feature being 
its capacity of receiving a simultaneous impulse from the 
word of command of its chief." — Aide Memoire, At present, 
in the British service, Begiment and Battalion are practically 
almost synonymous. Where the regiment, as in some foreign 
armies, consists of several battalions, it may be considered 
as analogous to the ancient Legion, whilst the battalion 
represents the Cohort. 
Battery signifies — 

Ist. Generally ; any number of guns grouped and in 

position for action. 
2d. Specially ; the unit of an artillery command, as a 
battalion is of infantry, or a squadron of cavalry. 
It usually consists of six piece& 
3d. Any work, permanent or temporary, considered 
merely as a position for a group of guns. 
Bear up, or away. The act of changing a ship's course, so as 
to cause her sail more before the wind than she did pre- 
viously. 
Beating to windward. Making a progress against the direc- 
tion of the wind, by steering alternately close-hauled on the 
starboard and larboard tacks. 
Berm. a narrow level space two or three feet wide, at the 



foot of a parapet, to prevent the mass of earth and other 
materials, of which it is composed, from falling into the ditch. 

Billet, to. To assign soldiers temporary quarters in the 
houses of the community. 

Bivouac. Troops bivouac when they make the best of it for 
the night without encamping. 

Blindage. A temporary bomb-proof or splinter-proof roofing 
constructed of timber and the like, to give cover to maga 
zines, batteries, hospitals, &c. 

Blockade. A place is said to be blockaded by land or sea 
when aU ingress and egress is prevented by troops or ships 
of war surrounding it. 

Blockhouse. A small fortified barrack, frequently used as a 
keep or place of final defence in a fieldwork. 

Body op the place. The Enceinte of a fortress, or main line 
of bastions and curtains, as distinguished from outworks. 

Bombard. To throw bombs or shells into a place, with a view 
to its destruction and to compel surrender. 

Boom. A chain of masts, a large cable, or other obstacle, 
stretched across a river or harbour mouth, to protect a 
military bridge, or bar access. 

Breach. An opening effected by artillery or mine in the walls 
and defences of a fortified place. 

Break ground, to. To commence the siege of a place by 
opening trenches, &c. 

Breastwork. A hastily constructed parapet, not high enough 
to require a banquette. 

Bridges,' military, are most commonly constructed with boats, 
pontoons, casks or rafts of timber connected together 
by light beams, and planked over so as to afford a safe 
passage. 

Bridge, flying. Consists of one or more barges moored by a 
long cable to a point in the centre of the stream. When the 
barge is properly steered the current sweeps it from one bank 
to the other. 

Brigade. Two or more battalions organised for combined 
service under one officer. Cavalry and artillery are like- 
wise brigaded. The staff-officer of a brigade is termed 
Brigade Major. In the Engineer service the term Brigade is 
applied to groups of two or more ofiicers arranged for the 
tour of duty in the trenches, and to the reliefs of men in 
sapping. The term is also frequently applied to trains of 
mules organised for the public service in the field. 
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To Brinq to. To check the ooune of a ship when ahe Ib advanc- 
ing, by arranging the sails in such a manner that they shall 
ooanteract one another, and prevent her from either advancing 
or retreating. 

Broadside. A discharge of all the guns on one side of a ship 
on both her upper and under decks. 

Bulkhead. A partition separating one part of a ship from 
another on the same decks. 

Bulletin. A term applied by the French to the published 
official account of an action, by the general in command. 

Caisson. A tumbril or ammunition waggon. 

Calibre, or Caliber. The diameter or capacity of bore of a 
cannon or other firearm. 

Camp. The ground covered by an army under canvass. 

Camp, intrenched. By this phrase, used formally, is not 
understood simply any ground, occupied for the nonce by 
troops imder canvass, which may have been strengthened by 
fieldworks. It is applied to the elaborate fortification of 
positions selected to be occupied by armies, either on occasion, 
as of high moment to the operations of a campaign, or deli- 
berately, as essential to the defence of a kingdom. 

Campaign. The military operations of one season in the field. 

Canteen. A small circular tin or wooden vessel, used by sol- 
diers to carry liquor when they are on active service. A 
trunk or chest containing culinary and other utensils for the 
use of officers. — ^A snttling-house kept in garrisons for the use 
of the troops. 

Cantonments. When troops are detached and quartered in 
different adjacent towns and villages, they are said to be 
placed in cantonments. In India the permanent military 
stations are so termed. 

Capital, in technical fortification, is an imaginary line bisect- 
ing the salient aogle of a work. 

Capitulation. The surrender of a fortress or army on stipu- 
lated conditions. 

CAPONiioiE. A covered passage athwart the ditch of a fortified 
place, for the purpose either of sheltering communication with 
outworks, or of affording a flanking fire to the ditch in which 
it stands. 

Carbine. A short light musket, used principally by cavalry. 

Caroasses. Shells filled with a furiously-burning composition, 
intended to fire buildings, &c. 

Carronadb. a species of short iron gun, originally made at 



Carron Foundry. It is without tnumionB, being attached 
to its carriage by a loop beneath. 

Carry, to. To obtain possession by force of a military poedtion. 

Cartel. A mutual agreement for the exchange of prisoners. 

Cartridge. A case of paper, flannel, or parchment, fitted to the 
bore of a piece, and containing an exact charge of gunpowder. 
These are blank-cartridges. The addition of the bullet in 
the same envelope constitutes tht ball-cartridge. 

Case-shot, or Canister, consists of iron bullets, packed in a tin 
case (with a wooden bottom), which is fitted to the calibre of 
pieces of artiUeiy. 

Case, spherical. Thin shells containing musket-balls, and a 
bursting charge of powder. Commonly called Shrapndy after 
their inventor. 

Casemate. Bomb-proof vaults in the ramparts of a fortress, 
used as barracks, and furnished with embrasures for guns. 

Castrametation. The art of regulating and laying out the 
encampment of troops of all kinds. 

Cavalier. A work of more than ordinary height, raised for 
the purpose of commanding a particular position, or of adding 
to the defence of a place an additional tier of guns to be 
silenced, and an additional intrenchment to be captiured. 

Chamber. The place where the powder is deposited in a mine. 
The cavity, in a gun or mortar, which receives the charge. 

Chevaux-de-frise. a species of fence used in fortification. 
It consists of a beam of wood with strong sharp stakes driven 
through it, in two or more different directions, up to their 
middle, so as to radiate from it like wheel-spokes. 

Chevrons. The bars or distinguishing marks on the coat- 
sleeves of non-commissioned officers. 

Citadel. A fortress attached to, but independent of, a city or 
other permanent military position. It ought to command the 
latter, to be separated from it by an ample esplanade, and to 
be less accessible to attack ; so that the fall of the place to 
which it is attached shall not involve that of the citadel, but 
this shall form, on a great scale, a keep or rallying-place to 
the garrison. 

Close-hauled. That trim of a ship's sails which enables her to 
make a progress in the nearest possible direction towards 
that point whence the wind blows. 

Colonel. The first officer in command of a regiment. 

Colours of a regiment. Two silk flags carried by the senior 
CD signs. 
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Column. A fonnation of troops narrow in front, and deep 
from front to rear. It is contradistinguished from Liney in 
which the troops displaj their front in its whole extent with 
their minimum depth of formation. Troops are in clow 
colwmn when the Battalions, Squadrons, or lesser bodies, 
which ranged in succession from front to rear form the column, 
are close together ; they are in open column when intervals 
are preserved sufficient for wheeling into line when required. 

Command is the power of looking into, or firing into or over, 
one military work or position from another, derived from 
natural or artificial superiority of elevation. 

Communication, line of. The line of friendly or mastered 
country by which an army in the field receives its supplies 
from the rear, and maintains communication with its baJse of 
operations 

Compression, globe of. A fantastical name applied by Belidor 
to mines with immense charges, which he proposed to use for 
the destruction of countermines, and which were used success- 
fully in the attack of Schweidnitz under Frederick II. 

Contribution. A tax paid to a hostile force, by the inhabi- 
tants of a town or country, to avoid being plundered. 

Convoy. A guard of troops employed to escort provisions, 
stores, ammunition, or money, conveyed in time of war from 
one point or place to another. It is also applied to ships of 
war employed to protect a fleet of merchantmen during their 
voyage. 

Cordon. The coping of the escarp or inner wall of the ditch. 

Corps. This word, which has crept into our language from the 
French, means literally a body, but is variously applied. In 
common English parlance, it usually designates a regiment. 
In Napoleon's wars it was applied to large divisions of troops ; 
to large armies, in fact, detached from still larger one& In 
the Russian campaign some of the so-called *' corps " num- 
bered forty or fifty thousand men. By modem historians 
the word is generally used in the more extended sense. 

Cover. Protection from observation and fire. 

Covered way. A protected communication all round the works 
of a fortress, on the outer edge of the ditch. 

CouNTER-ouARD. A narrow detached rampart placed imme- 
diately in front of an important work, to protect it from being 
breached. 

Countermines. Mines employed by the defenders of a fortress 
to destroy the works of a besieger. 



Counterscarp. The outer boundary of the ditch, which is 
generally faced or revdted with masonry, to render the 
descent into the ditch difficult. 

Countersign. A watchword, demanded by sentries of those 
who approach their post. 

Coup-de-main. A sudden and vigorous attack, for the pur- 
pose of instantaneously capturing a position. 

Cremaillj^re. An indented or zigzag outline. 

Crown- WORK. A large kind of advanced work found attached 
to many old fortresses. It consists of a bastion, two cur- 
tains, and two half-bastions. 

CuiRASSiEna Heavy cavalry wearing defensive armour for the 
chest. 

Cunettb, or Cuvette. A trench serving as an obstacle to the 
passage of troops across a dry ditch ; whilst, at the same time, 
it carries off the superfluous water from the place. 

Curtain, in fortification, is that portion of the rampart which 
connects two adjacent bastions. 

Debouch. To march out of a wood, or defile into open 
ground. 

Defile. A narrow passage, in marching through which troops 
can present a narrow front only, which is dangerous in pre- 
sence of an enemy. 

Defence, line of. The direction of any face of a work which 
is to be defended by a flanking fire. 

Defilading. The art of arranging the plan and profile of works 
so that — 

1st. Their lines shall not be liable to enfilade ; 
2d. Their interior, and their escarps, if of masonry, 
shall not be open to observation and fire. 

Demilune. An old name of the Ravelin. 

Dep6t. a place where stores are deposited ; also applied to 
the reserve companies of regiments on foreign service. 

Detachment. Aiiy amount of force separated from the main 
body to which it belongs, for a particular duty. 

Dislodge. To drive an enemy from any position. 

Dismantle. To render fortifications incapable of defence, or 
cannon imserviceable. 

Ditch, in fortification, is an excavation made round the works, 
from which the earth required for the construction of the 
rampart and parapet is obtained. 

Division. A portion of an army, including infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, and commanded by a general officer. 
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Doubling. The act of sailiog round or passing a cape or other 
point of land. 

Doubling upon, in naval tactics, is the act of enclosing any 
part of a hostile fleet, and placing it between two fires. 

Echelon. A formation of troops in which the successive 
divisions are placed parallel to one another, but no two on 
the same alinement, and each division having its front clear 
of that in advance, so that by marching directly forward it 
can form line upon it. Echelon is termed direct or cbliquey 
with reference to the original front of the line. The former 
is a frequent disposition both for attack and retreat. The 
latter is used for changes of position in presence of an enemy, 
or for gaining ground to a flank. 

Embrasure. A cut made in a parapet, in order that cannon 
may be fired through it. 

Enceinte. Synonymous with " body of the place," q, v. 

Enfilade fire. A fire of musketry or artillery which sweeps 
a line of works or troops from end to end in the direction of 
its length. 

Engineers, military. Oflicers whose duty embraces all mat- 
ters relating to the construction of fortifications, works of 
attack, and demolition, &c., as well as, in some services, the 
execution of reconnoiasanoes and surveys, the construction of 
military bridges, &c. 

Ensign. The lowest rank of infantry commissioned officers, 
subordinate to lieutenant. Ensigns carry the regimental 
colours. 

Epaulement. a term applied to various earthen works of 
merely passive defence, such as the short return or shoulder 
generally constructed at the flank of a field-battery, or the 
isolated mounds which have been sometimes thrown up by a 
besieging army to cover parties of cavalry posted for the 
protection of the trenches. 

Equipage, camp. Consists of tents, kitchen and cooking 
utensils, saddle-horses, baggage, &c. 

Escalade. The use of ladders in the assault of a fortified place. 

Escarp, or Scarp. The side of a ditch next the rampart, 
which in permanent works is usually faced, or reveted, with 
masonry. 

Evacuate. To withdraw from a town or fort, in consequence 
of treaty, capitulation, or orders. 

Evolution. A movement by which troops change their posi- 
tion for attack or defence. 



Fascine. A long cylindrical faggot of brushwood, used to 

revet the interior of batteries and embrasures, and for many 

other purposes of military engineering. 
Faussb braye. a secondary line of parapet exterior and 

parallel to the main line of the enceinte, and considerably 

below its level It is found in many Indian, as well as in 

old European fortresses. 
Field-marshal is the highest military rank in the British 

service. 
Field officers. Colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and majors. 
File. A line of soldiers drawn up behind one another. The 

general term means two soldiers, consisting of the front and 

rear rank men. 
Firelock. A general name for the infantry musket. 
Flank. 1st. The extreme right or left of a body of troops or 

a military position. 
2d. A part of a fortification constructed at an angle 
to the general line, in order to see the ground 
before the latter, and to defend it by a side or 
flanking fire. 
Flank companies. The right and left companies of infantry 

regiments, generally grenadiers and light infantry. 
Fleche, or Arrow. A simple species of fieldwork consisting 

of two faces forming a salient angle. 
Fleet. Any number of vessels above five sail of the line. 
Forage. Provender for the horses of an army. 
Fore and aft signifies throughout the whole ship's length. 

To rake a ship fore and aft is to fire along her decks, thus 

causing the greatest possible damage and loss of life. 
Forlorn hope. A party of officers and men who are detached 

to lead the attack when an army storms a fortress. From 

the great danger attending this operation its name is derived. 
Fort, technically is applied to an enclosed work of the higher 

class of field fortification, but the word is used often in mili- 
tary works much more loosely. 
Fortification. Ist. The art of forming or strengthening by 

labour a military position. 2d. A position so formed or 

strengthened. 
Fosse. The French name for a ditch. 
Fraises. Palisades planted horizontally, or nearly so, as at 

the edge of a ditch, or on the steep exterior of a parapet. 
Fuse. A tube filled with a peculiar combustible composition, 

especially used in firing shells. It is cut to a length propor- 
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tioned to the intended range of the shell, so that it shall bum 
down, and explode the bursting charge just as the shell 
strikes the ground. 

Fusil. A kind of small musket. 

FusiLEERS. A body of troops originally armed with fusils, 
which gave the name. There are now only four regiments 
so called in the British service, and they are no longer so 
armed. 

Qabion. a cylindrical wicker basket without top or bottom, 
used by the sapper in commencing a trench uuder fire, and 
by the field engineer for many purposea 

Qallery. An underground passage, whether cut in the soil 
or built in masonry. 

Qarbison. The guard of a fortified place ; the place itself ; 
generally, the troops quartered in a town. 

General officers. All those above the rank of coloneL 

Generalissimo. The conmiander-in-chief of combined armies. 

Glacis. The parapet of the covered way extended in a long 
slope to meet the natural surface of the ground, so that every 
part of it shall be swept by the fire of the ramparts. The 
glacis conceals the masonry of the escarp from distant cannon- 
ade. 

Gk)RGE. The rear, whether open or closed, of any work hav- 
ing its aspect to a definite front 

Grenade. A small shell flung by hand. 

Grenadiers. The tallest and stoutest soldiers in a regiment 
of infantry, selected and formed into a company, posted on 
the right of the battalion, and leading it in attack. 

Guard. A certain portion of troops appointed to watch a 
position, and prevent a surprise. 

Gun, in nulitary language is never applied to small ^arms. 

Gunner. A soldier employed to manage and discharge great 
guns. An artilleryman. In the British artillery the private 
soldiers are divided into gunners and drivers. 

Gunshot. The point-blank range of a gun or thereabout. 

Hanger. A kind of short sword. Scoticd, whinger — ^from 
the Arabic, hhunjur. 

Haversack. A coarse linen bag, issued to every soldier on 
service, for the purpose of carrying provisions. 

Helmet. A piece of defensive armour for the head, chiefly 
worn by heavy cavalry. 

Holsters. Leathern cases fixed in the front of a saddle to con- 
tain a horseman's pistols. 



Honours of war. This exprese 
ing of troops capitulating an< 
nature of such ''honours" d 
stances. In some cases the ret 
with colours, cannon, and bag| 
a distance, pile their arms, aj 
of war. 

Hospital, field. The staff ai 
treatment of the wounded in 
signed for the resort of the lal 

Horn-work. A kind of advt 
work, but consisting of onl, 
bastions. 

Household troops consist of t 
Horse Guards, and Foot Guar 

Howitzer. A short piece of ai 
than a gun of the same wei 
charging shells at low angles, 

Infantry. The foot soldiers of 

Intrenchment. a general ten 
with a parapet for purposes of 

Invest. To take the initiatory : 
securing every road and avenu 
the commanding positions. ' 
force is to prevent the garrisc 
supplies, and to retain its groi 
with its breaching artillery aU 
siege in due form. 

EInapsack. a square case of ci 
pared, for strapping on the 
containing the whole of his re: 

Knot, in navigation is a measu 
about Y217 P^^ ^^ ^ nautical i 
minute glass is ^^ part of 
being divided similarly to t 
knots run off the reel in half x 
through the water, the same i 
she nm in an hour. Knots 
sponding terms, and are used ; 

Larboard. The left side of a s] 
head. 

Larboard tack. The situatioi 
the wind blowing on her larbc 
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Lbb. That part of the hemisphere to which the wind is 
directed. 

Leb-gaoe. a ship or fleet to leeward of another is said to have 
the lee-gage. 

Lie under arms. To remain in a state ready for action. 

Lieutenant. An officer in rank next under a captain. 

Life Guards. Picked regiments supposed to be particularly 
intended for the guard of the Sovereign's person, and which 
take precedence of every other corps in the service. 

Light infantry. Begiments or companies composed of active 
strong men, and are generally distinguished for their gallantry 
and efficient services in the field. 

Limber, in artillery. The fore-part of a travelling gun-carriage, 
to which the horses are attached. When brought into action, 
the gun is unlimbered by imhooking the trail of the carriage, 
and the limber is taken away a few yards in rear. 

Line. The term is applied to the numbered succession of the 
ordinary regiments of the regular army, and excludes special 
or local corps — such as guards, ordnance and marines, veteran 
battalions, fencibles and yeomanry. 

Lines. A connected series of fieldworks, whether continuous 
or at intervals. 

Lodgment. An intrenchment hastily constructed on a captured 
breach or outwork, in order to maintain the position against 
recapture. 

Litter. A species of hurdle or palanquin-bed, in which those 
severely wounded are carried from the field of battle. 

Log line and log. Instruments by which the ship's velocity 
is measured. 

Log-board. That on which the daily transactions on board 
ship are recorded, whence they are copied into the log-book — 
the legal record of every nautical transaction. 

Loop-holes. Openings in a wall to fire muskets through. 

Lunette. A work shaped like a detached bastion — t.e., with 
two faces and two flanks. It is a frequent form of advanced 
work, or work thrown out beyond the ditch and glacis^ to 
cover some site which it is desirable to occupy. 

Magazine, in general, is a place in which stores^ arms, ammu- 
nition, and provisions, are kept. The name is frequently 
restricted to a place for preserving powder. 

Major. An officer next in rank to the lieutenant-colonel of a 
regiment. 

Malingerer. A soldier who feigns illness to avoid his duty. 



Mantlet. A musket-proof shield of metal, sometimeB nsed for 
the protection of sappers or riflemen during the attack of a 
fortress. 
Marines. A body of troops especially for the naval service 

trained to encounter an enemy either at sea or land. 
Masqued. 1st. a battery is masqued when it is so concealed or 
disguised as not to be seen and recognised by the 
enemy until its fire opens. 

2d. A work is also said to be masqued, when, from 
deficiency of command, or other causes, another 
work or body of friendly troops stands in the way 
of its fire. 
3d. A fortress is said to be masqued when it is 
watched by a hostile force, in such strength and 
position as to bar the garrison entirely from act- 
ing on the offensive. 
Merlon. The space in the parapet between two embrasures. 
Mining embraces the art of subterranean excavation, and other 
measures appertaining to the destruction of works or build- 
ings, by charges of powder lodged within them or in the 
ground beneath them. 
Mortar. A short heavy piece of artillery, generally of large 

calibre, used for throwing shells. 
Musket-proof. Capable of resisting the effects of musket balls. 
Muster. A review of troops under arms, fully equipped, in 
order to take an account of their numbers, inspect their arms 
and accoutrements, and examine their condition. 
Non-commissioned officers. The sergeant-major, quarter- 
master-sergeant, sergeants, corporals, and drum and fife 
majors, who are appointed by order of the commanding officer 
of the regiment. 
Opening of the trenches. Synonymous with '* breaking 
ground,'' or the commencement of the works of attack against 
a f ortres& 
Ordnance. A name applied to everything connected with the 
engineer and artillery service.-:— Cannon are frequently desig- 
nated pieces of ordnance. 
Outworks. All the works constructed beyond the body of the 

place, such as ravelins, tenailles, covered ways, &c. 
Palisades. Palings of strong timber, frequently used in forti- 
fication. In a fortress the covered way is generally lined and 
crossed with palisades. 
Parade. To assemble troops in a uniform manner, for the 
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purpoBe of regular muster, exercise, and inspection. Parade 
signifies also the ground on which the exercises are per- 
formed. 

Parallels, in the attack of a place, are vdde trenches afford- 
ing the besieging troops a free covered communication between 
their various batteries and approaches. The first parallel is 
the first work of an attack which is laid down. Theoretically 
it is placed 600 yards from the covered way. 

Parapet. The screen which in a fortified post covers the troops 
and guns from the enemy's observation and fire ; usually a 
bank of earth. It is made high enough to cover the tallest 
man, and thick enough to stand against the heaviest shot that 
are likely to be discharged at it. 

Park of artillery. The whole train of artillery materiel be- 
longing to an army in the field. 

Park-engineer, llie whole equipment of tools, stores, &c., 
belonging to the engineer department in the field, and the 
dep6t assigned to them in camp. 

Parole. 1st. The promise on honour to reappear when called 
for, given by a prisoner of war allowed to go at 
large. 
2d. The password daily given out in orders by the 
general officer commanding in field or garrison. 

Patrols. A small party of men under the charge of a subaltern 
or non-commissioned officer, detached from the guard, to keep 
moving along streets or roads, to maintain the order and 
regularity of troops, &c, Patroles are also sent out to gain 
intelligence of the position and force of an enemy. This 
duty requires great caution and activity. 

Platoon (Fr. Peloton). A subdivision or small body of in- 
fantry. The word is obsolete except in the term " manual 
and platoon exercise.'' 

Petard. A sort of metal pot, furnished with hooks or screws, 
so that when charged with gunpowder it can be fixed against 
a gate or palisade, and there exploded. The thing is no longer 
in use, as powder in bags is found to be quite efficient for the 
destruction of such barriers. 

PiONEERa Soldiers traiued to work with various tools, such as 
pickaxes, hatches, saws, spades, &c. Their services are very 
important in clearing forests, working in intrenchments, com- 
pleting approaches, and forming mines. 

Piquets, outlying, are detachments of cavalry or infantry, 
sometimes with light guns, posted on the front and flanks of 



an army in the field, in order to , 
to keep reconnoitring parties at a 

Piquets, inlying, are detachments 
but fully accoutred, and ready 
alarm. 

Pitching and sobndino. The moi 
she plunges her head and stem a 
the sea. 

Pivot. The officer or soldier statioi 
company wheela 

Places of arms, in a fortress, are s 
of the covered way, with a view t 
troops for a sortie, or for the def e 

Platform. A timber floor, or pav* 
battery are placed. 

Point-blank. The position of a gi 
of the bore or barrel, and the ol: 
same plane, either horizontal or i 
range, therefore, is the distance th 
these circumstances, till it strikes 

Pontoons. Buoyant portable vessel 
ing the platform of a military brid 
the shape of wooden troughs, or 
standard pattern at present (I 
cylinder of tin* 

Port. A name given, on some occai 
side of a ship, especially in steerii 
staking larboard for starboard, \« 
might be dangerous. 

Postern. A passage constructed ui 
a communication from the fort in^ 

Pouch. A case of strong leather, 1: 
the purpose of carrying a soldier's 
by a flap, to preserve the cartridge 

Provost-marshal. An officer attac 
as a sort of head of police, havii 
prevention of ciime and disorder, 
times the summary punishment 
offenders, the charge of prisone 
punishments, &c. 

Raise a siege, to. To abandon the 

Rake. To cannonade a ship, at the 
shot may scour the whole deck. 
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Rampart. In a fortification, is the mass of excavated earth on 
which the troops and guns of the garrison are posted, and on 
which the parapet is raised. 

Ranob. The distance from the piece fired to the point where 
the shot strikes the ground. 

Rank and file. All those soldiers who enter the ranks and 
carry muskets. ' 

Ration. An allowance of provisions issued to troops. 

Ravelin. The most common kind of outwork. It is usually 
nearly in the form of a triangle, with the vertex salient. It 
stands in the ditch in front of the curtain. 

Reconnoitre. To make one's self acquainted by personal in- 
spection, as far as may be practicable, with the enemy's posi- 
tion and movements. Also to survey, and draw in a rapid 
manner, ground of importance to operations of war, not repre- 
sented in existing maps with sufficient accuracy and minutenesa 

Redoubt. A small enclosed work without flank defence from 
its own parapets. 

Reduce. To'compel a garrison to surrender. 

Re-entering angle. An angle pointing inwards, as opposed 
to a salient angle, which points outwards. 

Refuse. In military operations, to throw or keep back the troops, 
to avoid an engagement with an enemy advantageously placed. 

Rendezvous. A place appointed for the assembling of any 
body of troops. 

Reserve. A select body of troops kept back in action, to give 
support when it is needed, or to rally on in case of disaster. 

Retrenchment. An inner defensible line, either prepared in 
the original construction of the works, or executed on the spur 
of the occasion, to cut off a breach or other weak point, so 
that the capture of the latter shall not involve that of the 
retrenched post. 

ReveillI:. The beat of drums at the break of day. After this 
the sentries do not challenge. 

Revetment. A facing to the steep sides of a ditch, or parapet. 
In permanent works it is usually of masonry ; in field works 
it may be of timber, turf, hurdles, or other materials at hand. 

Reverse fire. Fire on the enemy*s rear whilst he is engaging 
your army in front. 

Ricochet. The repeated rebounding of round shot. By firing 
at a slight elevation with small charges in a direction enfilad- 
ing the face of a work, shot are pitched over the parapet, and 
bound along the rampart from end to end, with most destruc- 



tive effect on the guns and gunners occupying it. This is 
called ricochet fire. 

Riflemen. Light infantry, armed with rifles instead of mus- 
kets, trained to be expert marksmen, and having a peculiar 
drill and exercise of their own. 

Rocket. A case filled with carcass composition, the violent com- 
bustion of which produces a continued recoil against the at- 
mosphere, so powerful as to project the rocket to great vertical 
or horizontal distances. A stick is attached to guide its 
flight when fired. Made of pasteboard, it is used as a fire- 
work for signals; when of iron, it forms a terrible and 
destructive warlike projectile. 

Rolling. — A ship's motion from side to side, at right angles 
to pitching. 

Running fire. When troops fire rapidly in succession, in 
opposition to a general dischai^ from the whole line. 

Sack. To storm a town and pillage it. 

Salient angle, in fortification. An angle projecting towards 
the country. 

Sallt. a sudden offensive movement by the garrison of a 
fortified place, directed against the troops or works of the 
besiegers. 

Sally-ports. Openings in the glacis, which afford free egress 
and ingress to troops engaged in a sally or sortie. 

Sand-bags. Bags of earth employed to repair breaches and 
embrasures. 

Sap, Sapping. The art of excavating trenches of approach, un- 
der (musketry) fire of the besieged, is called sapping, and is 
practised by trained sappers. These men place gabions, one by 
one, along the intended line of parapet, and fill them rapidly, 
as they are placed, with the earth excavated from the trench. 
A trench so formed is called a sap; and when, under cover of 
night or during slack fire, a line of many gabions can be 
placed and filled simultaneously, it is called 9k flying sap. 

Scarp, to. To cut down a slope so as to render it inaccessible. 

Scouts. Persons employed on the front or flanks of an army to 
observe and gain intelligence of the numbers and movements 
of the enemy. 

Sentry, or Sentinel. A soldier placed in a position to watch 
the motions of an enemy, to prevent surprise, or to enforce 
such orders as he may be intrusted with. 

Shaft. In mining, a perpendicular excavation. 

Shrapnel shells. See Case-shot. 
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SiBGE. The process of deliberate attaok on a fortified place. 
Skirmish. An irregalar engagement between small parties. 
Slip a gable. To allow the whole cable attached to an anchor 
to run out, when, on account of all possible expedition being 
required, there is not time to weigh it in the usual manner. 

Spike. To spike guns is to drive large nails into the vent, or 
touch-hole, to render them unserriceable for some time, till it 
can be cleared. 

Splinter-proof. Strong enough to resist the splinters of 
bursting shells. 

Squadron. In the army, is a body of cavalry consisting of 
two troops. A Squadron in the navy is a small fleet not 
exceeding five ships. 

Square. A form into which infantry are thrown to resist a 
charge of cavalry — the soldiers all facing outwards, whatever 
their number. 

Staff. A word somewhat vague in application, but which may 
be defined to mean officers of an army or a regiment, who are 
selected and appointed to special duties and offices, apart from 
those attaching to all officers of similar rank alike or in turn. 
Thus in a regiment, the commanding officer, adjutant, quarter- 
master, paymaster, and surgeons ; in an army the general, 
the adjutant - general, quartermaster - general, commissary- 
general, with the officers of their departments, aides-de-camp, 
medical officers, and generally engineer officers, are considered 
to belong to the staff. 

Starboard. The right side of a ship to a spectator looking 
forwards. 

Star forts. Forts with several salient angles, in the form of 
a star. 

Stockade. A work in which a palisade of strong and closely- 
planted timbers constitutes the principal defence. 

Storm. To make a powerful and vigorous assault on any 
position occupied by an enemy. 

Strateqt. The science of conducting the great operations of 
war. 

Subaltern. Any military officer under the rank of a captain. 

Sutler. A camp-follower, who sells drink and provisions to 
the troops. 

Tactics, is often confounded with strategy. As distinguished 



from it, it is the science of mi 
ments ; the art of handling tro 
field, and to the exigencies of ti: 
which trained soldiers have beer 

Tenaille. a low work in the < 
covering the curtain. 

Tenaillon. An outwork appendc 
fortresses. 

ToiSE. An old French measure of 
fathom bears to the French to 
nearly. Hence, for rough purp< 
be accounted nearly equal to the 

Traverse. A traverse is a moun< 
enfilade fire along any line of wo 
to it. 

Troop. A company of horse. 

Trous-de-loup. Pitfalls dug as ol 

Trucks of a gun-carriage. The w 

Trunnions of a gun. The cylii 
attached to its carriage. 

Tumbrils. Covered carts, emplo; 
the tools of pioneers, miners, &c 

Van of an army. The front or fir 

Van, in the navy. The first divis 
occasionally the leading ship. 

Vertical fire. The fire of mortj 

Videttbs or Vedettes. Sentries p! 
points, so as to be able to observe 
of an enemy, and to give early n 

Under arms. The condition of 
armed and accoutred. 

Wear, or Veer. To change a si 
another, by turning her stem to 
is generally practised, when tha 
head to the wind, would be dauj 

Weather-gage. When one ship i 
is said to have the weather-gage 

To Windward is towards that pai 
the wind blows. 

Wings of an army. The extreme 
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